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SUNLIGHT FRECKLES 

One day you came to me with laughing eyes 
And told me, “We must surely run away 
To molten beaches where gold dewdrops play!” 

With secret tenderness, with voice most wise, 

Your face aglow, you mimicked my surprise 
That you could love the bright sun-splattered day, 
Your feet could dance in diamond sparkling spray 
While face, uplifted, teased the summer skies. 

But dreams of paper-boated voyages ceased 
When sun-dried breezes changed and tides were low. 
Our autumn’s barefoot walks, also the last — 

We never took our trip to unknown seas ; 

There were no maps to tell us where to go. 

The days grew shorter — soon the season passed. 

Clair Golihew, ’66 
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THE GREEN GLASS SWORDFISH SWORD 


Far down the beach, Hemile saw a little dot approaching, 
jerking from side to side, moving forward, stopping, moving again. 
It had to be Max. He was, Hemile guessed, at least a mile away 
yet. There was still time to recapture the mood, the feel of late 
summer. The pretense was difficult, but she managed, with effort, 
to maintain it for several seconds at a time. Everything was the 
same except for the icy wind. The sun looked just as it had in 
August, pregnantly full and heavy, a brilliant shade of red reflected 
by the water. But beneath the rosy surface of the water, she 
sensed, there was something ominous — perhaps it was the hidden 
power which would break the waves against the rocks, perhaps 
it was simply the vastness of the ocean itself. The sounds were the 
same: the desolate sound of the waves, rather hollow but violent 
just the same, the sharp screeching of the gulls overhead. The same 
salty clean smell . . . Finally, she could deny the wind no longer. 
Winter crowded around her and her feet were cold again. Down 
the beach, Max was still moving toward her. He was small, even 
for five years old, and against the enormity of the empty sand and 
water he was as insignificant as a tiny sand crab. As he came 
closer, he began to run. 

“Max. Stop running before you fall down and hurt yourself.” 

He began to walk, but rapidly, almost running — technically, 
though, she could hardly reprimand him again because he was 
making a point of keeping his knees unbent. He looked like a pup- 
pet, his hips jerking wildly, arms flailing to increase his speed, 
head thrust foreward. He was carrying something in one hand. He 
turned and started up the side of the dune where Hemile was 
standing shivering violently. 

“Mother, look what I found.” He fell forward, still stiff- 
legged, onto the sand. Immediately he raised himself and inspected 
a broken scab on his knee. He sat on the side of the dune and be- 
gan to lick the blood away. 

“Max ! Stop that !” 

He continued to lick at the scab, nodding his head patiently 
each time his tongue passed over the sore. “Huh?” 

“Max ! I said to cut it out. Right now.” 

Max looked up at her calmly. “Dogs do it.” 

“I don’t care what dogs do, you’re not a dog. Cut it out and 
get up off the sand before I come down there and bring you up.” 

“All animals do it.” He had stopped, however, and was get- 
ting up. “Where did it go?” he asked. Hemile did not say anthing 
because she knew Max was not speaking to her, but to himself. 

“Here it is.” He picked up a long dull green piece of glass 
from the sand where he had fallen. At one time it had had one 
jagged edge; now the jaggedness was a long series of tide-worn 
ripples. “I think it must be a swordfish sword.” 
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“I think,” Hemile said, “it must be a piece of an old coke 
bottle.” 

“I don’t. Look at it, Mother. You can see the teeth.” 

Hemile took the glass in her hand and looked at it carefully. 
“Yes, perhaps you’re right. From close up, it does look like a 
swordfish sword.” She handed it back to her son who ran his index 
finger up and down the ripples gently. Hemile guessed then that 
Max knew it was a sliver of a discarded coke bottle. 

“Let’s go through the Jungle on the way back,” Max suggested. 

“No. It’s getting dark. We’d better go along Ocean Road.” 
Max had named both the Jungle and Ocean Road. The Jungle was 
a heavily vegetated marsh area between the ocean and the bay, a 
short-cut to their cottage. Ocean Road was a narrow dirt road 
which loosely followed the shoreline. 

“Not yet it’s not dark. We could make it.” 

“No, the sun’s almost down, Max. Come on, we’ll go along 
Ocean Road.” Hemile wished they had started earlier. She, too, 
would have liked to go this last time through the slightly frighten- 
ing marsh. Tim had made a path through the rushes on his way to 
and from his favorite fishing spot. His favorite fishing spot, even 
though he had seldom caught anything there. Tim would stand for 
hours, casting and reeling in with patience Hemile could not 
understand. He was not really fishing, she guessed. It was just a 
reason to stand and look out, to think, to be alone. He was never 
more happy when he caught a fish than when he caught nothing. 
It didn’t matter. And, in their first summer here, he had made the 
path. But every summer it was grown over again because no one 
but the three of them ever crossed the Jungle regularly. And prob- 
ably the path was gone again by this time. It was late November. 

A car passed them on Ocean Road, passed them and then 
stopped. It was Mr. Todd, the postmaster. He rolled down the 
window on the side next to Hemile and Max. Mr. Todd always 
looked tired, even when he smiled as he did at Hemile. 

“Mrs. Forscht. What are you doing down from the city?” 

Hemile smiled back. “I came down to get some things we left 
at the cottage. I’m going to sell it. The cottage.” 

Mr. Todd looked out through his windshield. “I heard you 
were planning to sell. Shouldn’t have any problem come spring. 
Can I give you a lift?” 

Hemile laughed softly and looked up at a sea-wind ravaged 
pine tree. That was the ocean. It just wore away and wore away. 
It made things strong and ugly. Max was rubbing his nose against 
Mr. Todd’s car, wiping dirt away. He was humming — not a steady 
hum, not a tune, but just humming so he would have something to 
listen to. 

“No thanks, Mr. Todd. I guess we’d both rather walk this 
time. Thanks anyway.” 
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“O.K. Come back and see us sometime. We’re going to miss 
having you down here this summer. Maybe you could come down 
for a couple of weeks. Rent some place, I mean.” 

“Maybe. Maybe.” 

“Well, so long, Mrs. Forscht. Real nice seeing you again.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Todd.” 

Max pulled his face away from the car door and gazed in at 
the man. 

“Bye, Mr. Todd.” 

“So long, Max. Don’t forget to come back and see us this 
summer.” 

“I won’t,” Max said, and Mr. Todd drove away. It was dusk 
by the time they got to the cottage. Hemile was glad she had decided 
to come the road way. Everything was packed in the station wagon. 
She made a last check of the cottage just to be sure. Everything 
was gone. 

“Well, let’s get going, Max. I guess we’ve got everything.” The 
squat little house looked strange, different, and Hemile was glad. 
It didn’t look like their cottage anymore. Max banged the screen 
door on the way out. On the way home, he took the piece of green 
glass out of the pocket of his parka and looked at it for some time 
before he fell asleep. 


Carol Obert, ’66 
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THE RHYTHMICAL JUSTIFICATION FOR POETRY 

A great deal less literary criticism would be written if the 
realities of composition were consulted. And what would be written 
would be of a great deal more use. 

By “realities of composition”, this is meant: a poet cannot 
write something he does not know, and a poem cannot say more or 
other than what is intended. To think otherwise is to hallucinate 
blossoms on transcendental rubbish. Herefrom is imputed the only 
possible philosophical justification for poetry. 

The trouble comes with the old notions of form and content, 
which are none other than Aristotle’s harmonia and mimesis . This 
duality of the Aristotle-imitators must be replaced by a trinity: 
medium, method, and content. Content remains the same in both 
schemes, the material to be treated. But form is divided into its 
two aspects, medium and method. 

To illustrate, vision is the medium of painting, but not its 
method. Its method is tactility, or, more precisely, the sense of 
occupation. Hearing is the medium of music, but not its method. 
Its method is rhythm, or, more precisely, apprehension or the sense 
of what is impending. 

Art is emotional. It is the rendering of content in an emotional 
way. The rendering of content in a reasonable way may be philos- 
ophy, or natural philosophy, or sometimes journalism, but it is not 
art. 

Every emotion is accompanied by physical sensation, vision, 
hearing, and so forth. Even recollected emotion recollects these 
physical sensations. Art is nothing other than the presentation of 
recollected emotion. Art therefore has two tasks: to insinuate 
memory, and to insinuate emotion. 

The former is done by the medium, the latter by the method, 
of a particular art. 

The keynote of the medium is satisfaction. It satisfies us that 
we are in possession of the entire situation, as we are in memory. 
But, as in memory, we are not interested in the entire situation; 
we are only interested in its emotional import. This is effected 
by the method. 

Photography is not an art because it has a medium, but no 
method. Every detail is given, the memory is insinuated, but be- 
cause everything is in focus there is no stressed focus. Art is a way 
of focusing things emotionally. It does so through its method, 
which is its physical sensory way of tapping the emotions. 

How does this apply to poetry? 

T. E. Hulme, among others, knew that poetry uses a physical 
sense to tap emotion. He erred by identifying this sense with visual 
and other imagery, thus reducing poetry to an eclectic search for 
quaint images. This basic error (in the Aristotelian terms, he 
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sought harmonia within mimesis) has been pathetically repeated 
throughout the past fifty years. 

Confusion arises because we frequently still think, medievally, 
that there are only five senses. In fact there are many more, such 
as the sense of balance, the sense of occupation, the sense of time 
or interval. The emotional method of poetry is through the sense 
of interval, which is almost, but not quite, the sense of rhythm. 

The distinction will now be clear. The medium of poetry is 
language, but the method is rhythm. Through its realism and 
explicitness, language insinuates the prior memory. Rhythm is the 
artistic counterpart to recollected emotion in the mind. Without 
rhythm, there is no poetry. With rhythm, there is poetry, though 
it may be babbling. 

A man who has rhythm can be a poet, though it is fortunate 
if he also have intelligence, as has sometimes happened. 

How can the rhythmical justification for poetry be applied? 
The following is deducible from the above : 

The study of prosody and rhetoric are of first importance in 
writing poetry, for they expound its method (rhythm). 

Developed rhythms take precedence. The best-developed 
rhythm in English is the metrical. Thus modern free verse is re- 
vealed for what it is, primitive poetry at a stage far antedating 
Homer. Because its content is not primitive, but rather highly 
sophisticated and “modern”, free verse today is an incredible 
anachronism. 

Originality is not to be sought. On the contrary, it is to be 
eschewed, for it interferes with the insinuation of the prior mem- 
ory. Poetry, as in its basic technical device, the metaphor, reveals 
similarities rather than establishing them. It taps existing memory 
and emotion rather than inventing new. Quaint personal reflection, 
on the part of either reader or writer, can only obstruct. 

The true experience of poetry is general, not personal. Rhythm, 
the method of poetry, can be received in only one way, the correct 
one. Intensity and eccentricity have no part. 

As for poetic reputation, the great poets are to be identified 
with the great stylists, the masters of prosody and rhetoric. The 
current century is somewhat scanted in this competition (as is 
the 19th). 

The rhythmical justification for poetry holds out the possibility 
for correct taste, similar for all, according to the following argu- 
ment. 

Poetry, or rather the poetic quality, arises in what can best 
be called the tension between a logical unit ( mimesis) and a rhyth- 
mical one (harmonia). The logical unit is the grammatical sen- 
tence, for grammar is based, however clumsily, on principles of 
logic. 

For the rhythmical unit, the accented stresses suggest them- 
selves. These stresses are found within lines, and in developed 
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English poetry are arranged in a metric. But the line itself is an 
even more basic rhythmical unit, as primitive poetry reveals. 

Thus poetry arises when the grammatical sense is racked over 
the rhythmical structure of the lines and, within lines, of the 
stresses. This sets up all sorts of tensions, which exert a continu- 
ous pressure on the grammatical sense. A description of any given 
pressure would have to take into account both sense and word 
value, as well as rhythm. This pressure is the reconstitution of 
emotion in the mind. 

Returning to the artistic trinity, a medium presents explicit 
information which the method localizes and renders emotional. A 
particular art work is to me judged, not by the reasonable sig- 
nificance of its content, but by the emotional significance of its 
method. 

All this in effect makes central the question, Why are we so 
affected by poetry? Heretofore no satisfactory answer has been 
made. Perhaps those who have been philosophical or cynical enough 
to expound poetry have been little affected by it. 

James Vink, Harvard, ’66 


THE A. B. & W. 

The grim and gloomy, bone-weary commuting crowd 
Makes frantic, panicked races to stand its stagnant watch, 
Moves with elbowed force to the favor of folding doors, 
Devours seats with greedy, sex-ignored ends, 

Takes its grudging steps to the rear, 

Becomes a many-armed monster dangling from poles 
That drain its life force of reality. 

The body pack in an abortive press on privacy 
That gives a grotesque seated intimacy of nose to button, 
That sways to the broken pattern of bending streets 
and fickle lights. 

It becomes a multi-eyed staring monster 

With dropping heads, broken-necked and hitching. 

Then one arm, with supernatural force, 

Disengages itself, pulls a cord 
And is 

Released 

T o ply its neverceasing course. 
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Diane Hamilton, ’65 


MURDER IN THE AUTO RAMPS 


The little boy, looking warm and snug in his pull-over sweater 
with his face j ust peeking out of the hood, sat on the bench waiting 
for his mother. He liked the auto ramps. His mother was inside 
the building now paying the man behind the glass window. From 
his bench in the long corridor adjoining the exit area, the little boy 
could see his mother’s head as it turned with rhythmical motions 
while she talked with the clerk. 

He knew his mother was pretty; his father had said so. Her 
hair was of a light honey color, piled high on top of her head. 
It wasn’t all hers though, he’d seen the high swirled part in the 
box where she put it at night. She was getting bigger, too, he 
noticed, and they were going home earlier today than they usually 
did when she took him shopping with her. Maybe she had gotten 
everything she would need. He could see her long, slender fingers 
with the beautiful, red nails gleaming in the fluorescent light of 
an overhead lamp as her hand went up in an elegant gesture of 
annoyance at the clerk’s nervousness. He remembered the way 
those long, red nails had picked up his favorite frog and the delicate 
way they had placed him in the incinerator. But Herman had 
smelled. Every night for a month he had prayed to Herman, thank- 
ing him for smelling. And he also remembered the way those long 
fingers and the red, red nails looked when his mother’s arms were 
around his father with those long fingers caressing the back of his 
neck. His mother had put her hand down now, and the light was 
no longer shining on the red nails. 

Two men in white shirts with the sleeves rolled up walked by 
the little boy as he sat dangling his feet from the bench. An old 
man on the bench across from him was nodding. His head kept 
plopping to one side and returning to an upright position. Why 
didn’t the old man stretch out and go to sleep? The two men in the 
white shirts walked down the corridor again. One of them turned 
around when he had passed the little boy and smiled at him. Then 
they both went through a glass door at the end of the corridor. He 
considered following the two men who, he thought, must be some 
kind of government officials on a secret assignment, but the concrete 
floor beneath him caught his attention. He wiggled his body towards 
the edge of the bench until he could touch the concrete with one 
foot. It was cold and hard. He rubbed his foot back and forth over 
the hard surface until it no longer interested him. On the bench 
next to the old man sat a tall large woman holding a doll baby in 
her lap. A little girl in a pink dress was also sitting on the bench, 
leaning her head on the large woman’s shoulder. 

He looked back again at his mother who was sitting down in 
the clerk’s office, and at the clerk who was making a phone call. 

Finding nothing of interest in the waiting people, the little boy 
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looked up where he saw the two white-shirted men bending over 
the railing of the second desk, looking down at him. He pulled the 
strings of his hood tighter about his head and looked away from 
the men to his mother who was still sitting in the clerk's office. 
She hadn't looked in his direction since she had sat down. Would 
she notice if he slipped quietly away to see what the two men were 
doing up on the second deck? He decided to risk it and slipped 
himself off the bench with one forward, swinging motion of his 
legs. He didn't know how the two men had gotten to the second 
deck. Probably they had taken an elevator. Anyhow, he wanted 
to go up the runway just as the cars went up it. He walked non- 
chalantly by the old man who was still nodding and by the woman 
who sat with the doll on her lap and by the little girl leaning on her 
shoulder and by hordes of other standing and sitting people. 

The cars coming down only descended in groups because the 
driving attendants all left at the same time for the return to the 
ramps. A troop of them had just come down, so the little boy had 
about five minutes to climb up the run-way while it was free of 
descending cars. He looked around him, and no one was watching 
him, so he quietly and quickly climbed up the run-way to the second 
deck and headed for the railings where he had seen the two men. 
They weren't there. He was looking around the ramp when from 
behind him, he heard a car door slam. He fell to the floor like he 
and his brother did when they were playing war and the Japs 
were bombing them; he rolled over and saw that it was one of 
the parking attendants taking down a car. So he lay there very 
still and very close to the railing until the car had disappeared 
down the run-way. From this position he could see one of the two 
men in the white shirts peering down at him from the third deck 
of the ramps. Were they playing a game with him, he wondered. 
It was fun. He had never played games with grown-ups before. 
His father never had the time. 

Down below the little boy could see that the woman with the 
doll baby and the child had left, and that a young man with big 
dark sun glasses had taken her seat. He couldn’t see his mother 
because the clerk's office was blocked out of view by a large concrete 
column in the middle of the ground floor. She would still be sitting 
there, he thought, as he slowly rose from his prone position and 
edged along the railing to the next run-way which connected the 
second and third decks of the ramps. This run-way was steeper 
than the first one, and little boy had to crawl on his hands and 
knees to make the third deck. When he was almost there he heard 
the sound of a car coming toward him. This run-way was not only 
steeper than the previous one but also narrower. Only one car 
could come down at a time. The little boy raised himself up on his 
tiptoes and flattened his body against the railing. He thought that 
the driver must be a Nazi sent by the Gestapo to run him down, 
but he had escaped. Wouldn't Billy be proud of him, he thought. 
He wished his brother could be there to play the game, too. 
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When the car had passed by, he continued his search for the 
two men in the white shirts. He couldn't decide which side they 
were on, but either way he had to find them. If they were U.S. 
reconnaissance men, he could join them, and if they were spies, he 
had to capture them. He gave the third deck a scanning look and 
saw nothing but cars. As he headed for the run-way that led to 
the fourth deck, he heard a muffled banging noise coming from the 
rear of the ramp. Cautiously he inched along the cars in a crouching 
stoop towards the back of the deck. He saw the two men emerge 
from behind a large black Lincoln, with dark reddish stains on 
their white shirts. They saw the little boy, and this time they both 
smiled at him. It was a knowing smile that made him stare at them 
in bewilderment. But he wasn’t frightened. Still smiling, the two 
men moved quickly towards a side door and disappeared through it. 
The little boy walked on to the back of the deck. There he saw a 
hand with blood red finger nails sticking out from under the black 
car. And the nails had bled, bathing the hand in a pool of blood. 
The little boy kneeled down and picked up the hand and felt the 
cold metal of a wedding band on one of the fingers. From his kneel- 
ing position he lowered his head to look under the car. The woman’s 
face was turned away from him so that he could only see the honey 
blonde of her long, flowing hair. She made him think of his mother, 
but this dead woman wasn’t his mother, he thought. She was a 
Nazi spy, and the two men in the white shirts had executed her. 
He was glad she had was dead. She deserved to die, “The dirty 
Nazi,” he said aloud. Then he decided that he had to keep this 
murder a secret. He couldn’t tell anybody about it, not even Billy. 
If he did, his father might find out and think that he had done it. 
His father didn’t understand why spies had to be killed, and the 
little boy knew that he would be punished if his father found out 
that he had anything to do with this execution. The thing to do now 
was to get back down to the ground floor and pretend that nothing 
had happened. 

At the opposite end of the deck some mechanics were working 
on a stalled car, so the little boy hid behind a large white column 
until the car was running and the men and their tools were on the 
elevator. Knocking car motors, the churnings and creakings of the 
descending elevator, and the muted noises of what sounded like a 
siren all combined in a blaring crescendo as the little boy slowly 
made his way back to the run-way and down to the long corridor 
where he climbed back up on his bench. 

The nodding man had finally gone to sleep and his head was 
resting at an awkward angle on the bench with his nose pointing 
upwards. A small light gray car descended from the ramos, and 
the young man with the sun glasses got in and drove away. The 
little boy looked over toward the clerk’s office and saw that the 
clerk had returned to his window and that his mother was no longer 
in the office. He looked up and down the rows of waiting people, 
but he did not see his mother anywhere. He would miss the way 
she smiled at him when she tucked him in the bed at night, and 
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the way she brushed back his hair in the morning with her long, 
slender fingers. But she was an enemy, a spy, and when you play 
war the spies are always killed. 

A policeman was talking to the clerk now, and the clerk shook 
his head up and down, looked around, then pointed to the little boy. 
The policeman walked over to the bench where the little boy in his 
pull-over sweater sat swinging his feet back and forth over the 
concrete floor. 

First the policeman smiled at the little boy, then he sat down 
beside him. “Son,” he said trying to be tactful, “your dad sent me 
over here for you because he had to stay with your mom . . .” 
Knowing that children had to be approached carefully in these 
matters, the policeman hesitated. He took off his hat and bent back 
the brim with his thumb and forefinger. “Well son,” he began 
again, “your mom, she’s been taken to the hospital.” 

The little boy stopped swinging his feet and lifted his calm 
face to the policeman. “Yes, I know,” he said, “she’s supposed to 
have a baby.” 

Jo Ann Sebra, ’67 
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THE COFFEE HOUSE 


A coffee house is people-filled 
Black as dust-clung curtains and 
Quietness never finds its way there, 

But people do . . . 

People rich with hours languid-long before them 
And a need for a 
Loneliness place. 

Smoke is friendly and candles kind. 

Low ceilings make corners seem inside out and 
Little tables are crowded out by elbows. 

Hands turn ash trays in a circle again and again 
on the cloth, 

And coffee comes in mugs, and 
Talking never stops. 

People stay in coffee houses 
Endlessly uncomfortable . . . 

But somehow at ease with other people who 
Do not find great things in living. 

People you meet in coffee houses 
Do not have last names; 

They do not always tell the truth, 

And they sit ‘ad infinitum’ til the night 
Begins to lighten ’round the edges, 

Then, trench-coated and smoke-smelling 
They leave the 
Somehow sheltered world of 
People met but not to be seen again. 

The safety gives them a spartan fortitude. 

Smoke lingers lately in a coffee house 
After everyone has returned to his 
Separate Reality . . . 

And the candles burn. 


Virginia Hoover, ’65 
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LISTEN TO THE GOLDEN SONG 


You’d think someone was up there in the sky playing with a 
faucet, the way it rains in April. But immediately after one of 
those showers, all the world was set off by the diamond sparkle of 
little beads of rain water. I was inside, now, at the apartment, 
leaning against a papered wall with a glass in my hand, but I had 
been out there walking in that world this morning. 

The glass in my hand had originally been filled with peanut 
butter, but bourbon and Tom Collins had long since replaced the 
Skippy product. Freshman year in college I discovered that if you 
hold a glass up to the light and put your eye on it, you can see 
through the glass and the liquid and the ice, and the whole world 
becomes a sparkling orange. I had my eye to the glass when I saw 
“the friend of my youth” walking toward me with up-lifted arms. 
He was sparkling orange. 

“That’s one way to turn the base into gold,” he said taking the 
glass out of my hand and putting his arm around my waist in one 
of those sweeping movements of his. 

“True,” I said, “You’re golden clear though tonight, Grenville.” 

“Did I ever tell you, Caron, that you remind me of a girl I 
knew when I was a kid?” 

I shook my head no and picked up my drink from the window- 
sill where he had set it. 

“The same blonde hair,” he said, and his fingers trailed through 
the ends of my hair. He brought his face close to mine until our 
noses touched, and said, “the same no-nose.” 

Then he stood there with his nose touching mine, and since I 
didn’t have any overwhelming desire to leave, I stood there, too. 
But after a few minutes of this procedure, I decided to ask him how 
the world of medicine was coming along. He said something about 
Rutter and him being in the emergency ward for the past two 
weeks. 

It seemed as if we were on stage and Grenville had just given 
the cue, for Rutter appeared from nowhere asking if he’d been 
called. I told him it hadn’t been by me, and Grenville, who usually 
brought the spirit of truth to our souls, said he hadn’t even seen 
his face before, much less called him. Then Rutter asked whose 
goddam mug had he been staring at in the operating room last 
night for three hours. 

I knew this argument would take the better part of the next 
hour, so I moved over into a corner and sat down on the floor with 
my drink. “Grenville, Grenville,” I said, holding the glass to my 
eye, looking at him and Rutter through it. “Dr. Grenville Barclay 
Maclaren, that’ll look good carved into a door.” 

I closed my eyes and could hear the rain beating down on the 
roof in a rhythmical pitter-patter-patter like the one-two-three beat 
of a dance step. It was beating out a golden song to me. Listen to 
it, Caron. Feel the beat, the one-two-three beat, penetrate your 
body like rye whiskey drip-drip-dripping from the Blarney Stone. 
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“You having some communion with that great beyond?” asked 
a body sliding down the wall into a cross-legged position next to 
mine. 

“Drip, drip, you’re a drip,” I said. 

“What have I done, now, Caron?” he asked. 

“You were born, and you invaded my corner, that’s enough.” 
The knees unbent and the body slid back up the wall. When I 
opened my eyes I could only see two long legs, and I was beginning 
to think that it was only two legs in khaki that had slid into my 
corner. I reached up into the general area you would expect to find 
a hand, if it weren’t just legs up there, and after two handfuls of 
nothings I brought him down beside me. “My name’s Caron 
Spinder,” I said, looking into a curly black beard. 

“Garland Davis,” said the black-beard. 

“Are you a Negro,” I asked, “or is it too dark in here to tell?” 
“Yes.” 

“Yes what?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Yes, you’re colored, or yes, it’s too dark?” 

“Yes, I am a Negro.” 

“Well, how nice, Negro, and what position do you hold in this 
world?” 

“Johns-Hopkins, former medical student presently playing 
not with the scalpel, but with two drum sticks at New Mac’s.” 

“Very well put, Negro,” I said, lifting my glass to look at 
him. “Your beard looks like the golden beard of Jupiter,” I said 
slowly, lowering the glass to look over the rim, “and your eyes like 
the eyes of Teddy Roosevelt charging up San Juan Hill. What 
makes your eyes look like that, Negro?” 

“This week I’m using the name Garland Davis,” said the Negro. 
“Here, we do not discriminate,” I said, “and I have decided 
that when I’m more aware of you as a Negro than you as a person 
to call you Garland Davis would be restricting my freedom of action 
and unfair to you. Discrimination, Negro, is showing difference or 
favoritism in treatment. I have to call you Negro so you’ll be sure 
I’m not giving you preferential treatment. I hope you understand.” 
“Perfectly,” he said. 

“So why’d you take up the drums and put down Johns-Hop- 
kins? Didn’t you know a scalpel would make an M.D. on Negro’s 
door?” 

“Yes, I knew that,” he said. “But I also knew two drum sticks 
would make now.” 

I handed him my glass and asked him to get me a refill. He 
took it, and the curly beard became two khaki legs. 

I closed my eyes again, and listened to the rain dancing on 
the roof and on the metal gutter pipes. “One-two-three, you’re an 
M.D. Four-five-six, aren’t we in a fix? Seven-eight-nine, a kick in 
the behind. Ten-eleven-twelve, ten-eleven-twelve, goddam it, I can’t 
think of anything to rhyme with twelve.” 

“How about, I’ve put my life on a shelf?” asked the Negro 
returning with my drink. 

“You can’t force the rhyme,” I said into the khaki legs. 
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He slid back down into position and said, “O.K. by the rules. 
Ten-eleven-twelve, God forgive me, it’s been here all along, but 
I’ve not dared to delve.” 

“You’re just not with the beat,” I said raising the glass to my 
mouth. After taking a few swallows to mark time, I turned to him 
and said, “It’s more than rhyme, and you broke the meter. Your 
sentence was too long, Negro.” 

I closed my eyes to listen to the beat, but it had been speeded 
up like a 3314 played at 78. When I looked up to say something to 
the Negro, he was gone. What the hell, you can never really com- 
municate with these Africans, so why try? 

My corner didn’t seem to be mine anymore. I left it for the 
sofa on the other side of the room. Someone’s feet were on the back 
of the sofa, and the owner of them propped the rest of his body up 
on his elbows to look at me when I sat down. “You went to State, 
didn’t you?” he asked. 

“You guessed right,” I said. 

“Wasn’t a guess.” 

“No?” 

“No,” he said taking his feet off the back of the sofa and bring- 
ing his body up until he was in a sitting position opposite me, as if 
he were getting ready for a game of gin rummy. “You give yourself 
away by fingering your hair like you’re doing now. Never met a 
girl from State who didn’t know that trick.” I didn’t feel like wast- 
ing words to tell him that it wasn’t a concocted mannerism, that it 
was just me, so I gave him an imperious stare, separating myself 
from his bourgeois comment. 

A girl, w'ho had been under a card table, crawled out and took 
the bourgeois’s legs and swung them around to a regular sitting 
position and laid her head in his lap. After she had made herself 
comfortable, he asked me if I knew Bliss Auden when I was at 
State, and I said no and he asked about several other people. The 
girl whose head was on his lap, although she seemed to have been 
sleeping, had been taking all of this in because after the eighth 
name she sat up and said, “What’s this ‘who do you know bit’? 
You’re not heading anywhere with it. If you were, it’d be different. 
But I’m right here, right here in your lap and it’s obviously wasted 
effort. Could you explain to me, Robert, could you at least try to 
explain to me?” 

I don’t know if Robert could explain it to her or not because 
I left them to argue it out alone. On my way back to the corner I 
bumped into Grenville. I had my eyes closed so I couldn’t see what 
the Negro was doing, and I bumped into Grenville, literally bumped 
into him, making him lose his balance in a Yoga exercise he was 
demonstrating to Kay Gemblen and Masson Blitzer. When he saw 
that it was me who had caused his up-set and that I was laughing 
almost hysterically over it, he grabbed my feet and I ended up on 
top of him but still laughing. 

“Don’t you think it’s funny?” I asked him when my laughing 
had been superseded by irregularly spaced hiccups and I saw that 
he had one of those serious doctor-type expressions on his face. 
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“I want to talk to you,” he said. 

“Talk, Gren baby,” I said, “we’re among friends.” 

He got off the floor and pulled me up after him. 

“Lover,” I said, “you made me drop my drink and that means 
you’ll have to get me another one.” 

He said nothing but dragged me through the people in the 
room until we reached the hall. There bodies were strung out on 
the floor in the throes of the laughing game. “They look like the 
dominoes we used to line up and push over when we were kids, 
don’t they, Grenville?” I asked him, but he didn’t answer. Picking 
me up, he stepped over the bodies and headed toward Lynn’s bed- 
room. “No, Gren,” I said looking up at him, folding my arms across 
my chest like Mary at the Visitation, “you can’t touch me, I’m 
holy.” But this bit of sacrilege, calculated to stir up his Catholic 
blood, also received no comment. He walked on towards the bed- 
room, shifted my body a little to free one hand, and turned the knob. 
I started laughing again because the door was locked. 

“The bed’s in use,” said the Negro of the black beard who 
was standing beside the door, and I stopped laughing. 

Gren’s face showed no change of expression, he only turned and 
carried me down toward the other end of the hall. “You might 
as well give up, lover,” I said with a small laugh, “my bedroom 
will be in use, too.” But it wasn’t. He walked through the doorway 
and rolled me onto the bed like a sack of meal. I asked him if he 
wasn’t going to lock the door. 

“It’s only necessary to close it,” he said, “your friend saw us 
come in.” 

“He might be otherwise entertained in a few minutes,” I said, 
still trying to make him mad. 

“If you insist, I’ll lock it,” he said. And he did. 

“Remember, I’ve been like a kid sister to you,” I said. “What 
would your father think of you acting this way?” 

“How about getting serious for a change, Spinder,” he said, 
sitting down on the bed beside me. 

“I am being serious,” I said, and since he didn’t contradict me 
I asked him what it was he wanted to talk about. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“O.K. then,” I said, “if you’ll excuse me I’ll be getting back.” 
He didn’t move to let me get up, so I decided it had to be spelled 
out to him. “It’s a simple ‘no’, Gren, I don’t want to go to bed 
with you.” 

There was no light on the room, but there was a streetlight 
just outside my window that showed me his face, Gren’s face turn- 
ing hard and pale like the slab face of the Buddha on my dresser. 

“What about your black friend in the hall?” he asked, his voice 
tense and low with the weight of his words. “Was it just a simple 
‘yes’ when you went to bed with him last week?” 

“You know I don’t give a damn about him.” 

“Then is it a question of whether I’m man enough for you, 
or are you only taking it black now?” 
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I turned away from him and looked out of the window. This 
wasn’t Grenville Barclay saying these things to me, not the Gren- 
ville who took me home from school the day I busted my knee, not 
the Grenville who fixed my doll after I had pulled its head off, not 
the Grenville who sent me money when I was alone in Rhode Island. 

But it must have been him, because it was his hand on my 
shoulder, and it was his voice saying “Spind, baby” over and over 
as if he could drown the things he’d said in the sound of my name. 

“You’re not supposed to call me Spind any more,” I said into 
the window. 

“That’s right,” he said almost as if this had been a sudden 
revelation. 

“That’s right, you’re not a child anymore, are you?” He 
laughed, a hard metallic laugh. “You’re not a child: that’s funny, 
you know, considering the number of times you get it in a week.” 

“Shut up, Gren, goddam you,” I said and drew myself up into the 
far corner of the bed. 

“Caron, love, you should get an award for best performance 
as a whore and I should get one for best sap. For taking it slow 
and easy waiting for you to get your full of this whore part. Are 
you listening to me, Spinder? Please do because this is the best 
yet.” 

He waited for me to answer him but I stayed in my corner 
and watched the beads of rain water on the window. 

“I didn’t want to force your play,” he said, “and you want to 
know why? Because I knew it’d be me when you’d had enough. 
But what I didn’t realize, Spinder, was that you’d never get 
enough.” 

His voice trailed off into nothingness because I was listening 
to the rain beating out its dancing song, the one-two-three beat, 
the golden song of Caron Spinder. 

Outside the rain had stopped. Every Sunday morning when I 
woke up at 5:00 a.m. with the sound of chimes in my ears I told 
myself this was what I deserved for getting an apartment two 
blocks from a church. But Gren was still asleep. He looked so peace- 
ful, lying there with his hair covering up part of his face. “Poor 
baby,” I whispered to him, brushing back his hair with my hand. 
“I’m a whore and you’re a sap. But we could have kept it that way 
a little longer, Gren.” 

I eased myself from under the sheets and crawled out of the 
bed without disturbing him. “Just a little longer?” On my way 
to the bathroom I almost tripped over Rutter who had made him- 
self a pallet in the hall. I was surprised not to find anyone sleeping 
in the bathtub. After splashing some water on my face, I picked 
up my toothbrush, and said to the girl who was brushing her teeth 
in the mirror, “Nothing like Pepsodent to get that morning-after 
taste out of your mouth. Is there?” 

Jo Ann Sebra, ’67 
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Time passes, 

Not racing, 

Or flowing, 

But heavily 

In 

Large, awkward 
Chunks 

Dragged through 
The infinite sphere 
of the universe 
By rusting chains. 

Elaine Henry, ’67 
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WITH BLOOD AND SQUALOR 

It is good when dusk comes, at last stifling the light that leers 
in regardless of the shut Venetian blinds: though filtered, un- 
vanquished. The day has been a hell of three calls . . . my brother, 
Miss Klotz and a woman about the dryer. I slap down the cards 
like I was swatting flies, and the room where I live must be dark. 

YES it is purposeless for me to cry, I know, but crying is like 
drinking — once I get started there’s no way to stop. The first two 
weeks I watched streaked sunlight through my tears, radiance seen 
from the abyss of shadows, but now when the dawn comes I bury 
my face in the sheets : in crying at night I have found there is some- 
what less pain. 

A letter with poetry effortless, of wombats and toads and 
binges in sacristy wine, postmarked North Carolina. My darling 
my love, a gay little satyr seen bounding to class with his red jacket 
flying. “Tell you what — I’ll be back in a week and I’ll call you up 
July 20 or thereabouts, and we’ll dig up a party!” 

I snap on the transistor and fumble over the faintness of shaky 
melodies, an inaudible newscast, tunes trying to make it. What 
comes in loud and clear is some fabulous used car sale. 

The night I met Otis: Homecoming, hot green grass, bright 
lights and the live pulse of drums. I was trying to get loose from 
the mobs at the snack stand, carrying five Cokes and suddenly 
I bumped into Someone. Tall with dark lashes and a face more 
wondrous than dawn. It was like that scene at the dance in West 
Side Story; night and the lights and the crowds rushing past 
blurred to mamboing orbs, pink, orange, and red. Crystalline soft 
amid shouts poured the strains of my dream. 

There’s a poem I’ll give Him sometime, maybe the day He asks 
me to marry Him or maybe next week, when He calls : 

Don’t you notis? 

I love you, Otis! 

More than poets love blossoms of lotis 

More than people in drugstores love sotis. 

Each game I play I place my fate in the cards : If I win He 
will call! But then, whatever the outcome, I start it again. I’m a 
coward with a great dearth of heroic proportions. When the bell 
rings in my bliss it should interrupt only a sob, gentle moan, the 
soft splashing of tears — never this static-ridden blare and slapping 
down of solitaire cards ! 

The fabulous sale has stopped. “All alone I gaze at the stars, 
at the stars, dreaming of my love far away.” 

April fifth I saw Him at the movies with that horse-faced 
bitch _ Melissa. She’s a charmer. She lives in this neighborhood 
(glories bestowed on Elm Springs) and used to run around with 
my gang. “Chris, that’s a charming dress,” she would say, “and if 
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you’d just get some pink shoes to go with it, and put on some lip- 
stick, and comb your hair, you might look real cute !” She was also 
the star of my art class the last two years. I remember the time 
Mrs. Mogg had up on the bulletin board a print of the most fantastic 
painting I’ve ever seen. It was of crowds and crowds of these 
terrifically muscular, wildly energetic people, everywhere hammer- 
ing, digging, building, destroying — a colossal monument to man- 
kind never pausing to think or to breathe, always building and 
tearing down in magnificent chaos. I had stared at it for hours in 
the gallery, beside myself with wonder, each moment discovering 
a new and awesome thing. And naturally Melissa was the first to 
put in her informed little comment to the class on it. She whined 
in her sweet little voice, “Mrs. Mogg of course I don’t KNOW 
much about it, but I just can’t underSTAND by ANYbody would 
want to paint ANYthing so HORRIBLE and GROSS! I mean, 
with all the BEAUTY-ful things there are around!” She was Mrs. 
Mogg’s pet. In fact, no one ever had it so good. She got elected 
President of Senior Honor Society, Treasurer of Pep Club and 
as a crowning triumph, Miss Wolverton High, in the glory of which 
her sweet pimply face beams across a two-page color spread in 
our yearbook. 

A dagger to slash out your eyeballs, My Love. Those deep set, 
warm brown eyes that darken under the lashes trying to SEE, in 
the glare of the sun ? Oh, God ! 

The front door opens: What if — . . . .My brother calls 
“HEY.” 

“Bob! Are you planning to go out within the next hour?” 

“No, but Mom and Dad won’t be making it till around three ! 
They’re going to the Robinsons’ beer binge.” 

“I’ve heard, but DON’T LEAVE ! I’m going swimming.” 

“Have you had dinner?” 

“Look in the icebox. It’s all a bunch of crap. No ice cream left. 
Boiled hamburger.” 

Dressing feels cold. I used to hate the way Mother keeps on 
the air conditioner all the time day and night (she claims it saves 
money), but lately I’ve come to want it that way. To hear through 
open windows the rasp of Mr. Naff’s lawnmower and his slimy 
brats’ shouts would be just too much. 

The outside hits me as cooler, not chilly but nice-like the Fall. 
It’s the last day of August. I’ve missed the pool at night, the dark 
waters with vibrant blue lights. The streets bear a greenness un- 
touched; not the thrilled green of Spring but deep emerald. Life 
works out like that for me — it just roars over like a jet and I don’t 
even hear its sound till it’s almost gone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Naff come out of the bathhouse: he with bare 
paunch, she with blood-colored lipstick and rollers. Sometimes I 
wish I could be one of them, or anybody. All of them walk two 
by two; I alone am left over. 
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There are two little kids in the pool. A group lounging around 
the table with the closed-up umbrella — OH GOD ! there’s Melissa. 
I have to go over. Gwin sees me. 

“Christ !” The Bitch hails. “What a sexy beach poncho ! Isn’t 
it the one your sister wore around all last year?” 

“Where’ve YOU been all summer?” asks John. 

“Yeah !” says The Bitch. “You don’t have any tan left at ALL.” 

“Oh, I’ve been at this cool job, typing at Belvoir. I just got 
off today.” 

Wet striped towels, empty Cokes, a transistor playing a tune. 
“It ain’t no use in callin’ out my name, babe .... I’m on the dark 
side of the road.” 

“How’s YOUR summer been, Melissa?” 

“JUST GINCH!” She thrusts her left hand. Adhesive tape 
holds a boy’s ring .... a blood red ruby. 

“WELL, WHERE could THAT have come from??” 

“Cant you GUESS?” shrills Marie. 

“Otis Jones,” John supplies. 

“And God is he snowed adds Gwin. 

“Yeah! He craves her bad!” 

“Well CONGRATCH!! It won’t be EVERY girl at Swarth- 
more who sports a Wolverton ring! At least, with the boy still in 
Wolverton !” 

***** 


Till all engines lose their motis, 

And all crops are produced without quotis, 

And all photographers stop taking photis: 

TILL THEN I will love you, Otis! 

It was one when our protagonist came in from dark streets, 
feeling sleepy. The next day, the first of September, the cooler was 
off and a chill in the air. She saw red leaves on the sycamore out- 
side her window. She moved about the house in jeans and a sweat- 
shirt, sorting paraphernalia to pack in her trunk, and called to 
R.S.V.P. an invitation to a tea for area Tinker freshmen. 

Back in her room she began the last touch of putting away 
sundry junk slung over chairs and dressers. She picked up an 
envelope from the floor and crumpled its veneer-textured stiffness 
hard in her first. Then she opened it up, took out the page inside 
and, crouched over the wastebasket, tore both parts crosswise and 
then to minuscule bits, intently watching the flamboyant, black- 
inked words wrench asunder. They bled. 
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Chris Edwards, ’67 


Flowers for all Occasions 
Phone ESsex 3-6110 



Richard D. Ross, Owner 
324 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Mary Washington never had it so good . . . 

To see such shopping from where she stood. 

With one stopping , you can do all your shopping 
To indulge your passion 
For foibles and fashion. 

Fredericksburg Park & Shop 

Open Every Evening 


In every city there is one fine store 
In Fredericksburg, it’s . . . 


Car ley’s 


Your Mademoiselle Store 
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Colonial Office 
Supply , Inc. 

Hallmark Greeting Cards 
School Supplies 

307 William Street 



American National Bank 

Charles and Amelia Streets 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

373-4015 


Member F.D.I.C. 


You'll Love All 
The Fashion Firsts at 

The Fashion Plate 
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FREDERICKSBURG 

SHOPPING CENTER 

To Serve Your Many Needs 

La Vogue 

Cardinal Cleaners 

Drug Fair 

Whiteway Laundry 

Grand Union 

Vincent et Vincent 

Grant’s 

S & H Redemption Store 

Metropolitan Paints 

Luck's Barber Shop 

Italian Chef 

High’s 

Scott’s Hardware 

ANNE DRESS SHOP . . . 

PRINCE FREDERICK 

Women 7 s and Misses 7 

ARMS 

Wearing Apparel 

1201 Princess Anne Street 

• 

Colonial lining at its finest 


and 

820 Caroline Street 

THE PUBLICK ROOM 

Fredericksburg, Va. 

Delicious Sandwiches 

Telephone ES 3-8101 

Jazz and Folk Music 
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KENMORE 
COFFEE SHOP 

1200 Princess Anne Street 

Sirloin Steak, One Vegetable & Salad 
or Two Vegetables 
Drink and Dessert 
$1.85 

(except Sunday) 

The Record Shop 

210 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone 373-6488 

Colonial 

Small Loan Co., Inc. 

401 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

• 

LOANS 

$26.00 to $600.00 

Quality ^Photographic Service 

• Snapshot Finishing 

• Studio Portraiture 

• Commercial Photography 

• Wedding Coverage 

Golxmif STUDIOS 

300 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ES 3-4567 


Scotty’s Pastry and 
Coffee Shop 

Is/fiSrar ill 

Moved to 


600 William Street 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Sat., 7-6 

Thurs. and Fri., 7-8 
Closed Sunday 
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The Singer Company 

For the Finest of Fabrics and 
Sewing Needs; Sewing Machines, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Magnavox TVs, 
Stereos, and Catalogue Items. Over 
15,000 items to choose from at 
The Singer Company, Park and 
Shop in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

ESsex 3-8981 


“We Serve to Please ” 

The CELLAR DOOR 
RESTAURANT 

Charcoal Steaks, Lobster Tails 
Fried Chicken 

Charles and William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
For Reservations Phone ESsex 3-1714 


SANTEE MOTEL 

Alternate Route No. 1 

16 Air Conditioned Units 
Swimming Pool 
TV 

2 Blocks from the College 


Thompson ’s 
Flower Shop 

Flowers for All Occasions 
707 Princess Anne Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ES 3-4591 


The Free Lance-Star 

Serving over 12,500 Homes 
and 

WFLS Radio 

The High Fidelity Voice of 
Fredericksburg 


KISHPAUGH’ S 
STATIONERY 

214 WILLIAM STREET 

School Supplies 
Books and Stationery 
Greeting Cards 
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ONE OF 

AMERICA’S LARGEST 
DISCOUNT TIRE CHAINS 

Markei 

.Tire Co. 


in PARK and SHOP CENTER 


A friendly place to shop for 

• Bicycles 

• Archery Supplies 

• Tennis Supplies 

• Golf Equipment 

• Portable Radios 

• TV Sets 

And headquarters for tires 
for your car. Always cour- 
teous service by tire spe- 
cialists 


Directly opposite Mary Washington College 


MILLER’S 

NATIONAL 

Specialist in Sportswear 
Ladies 1 Apparel 
Accessories 

SHOES 

918 Caroline Street 

• 

Ten Twenty-one Caroline 

Evening Shoes Dyed Free 
Styled Right, Price Light 

in Historic Fredericksburg, Va. 
ESsex 3-6131 

Dyables Delivered Free to 
College Students 
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Compliments of 

Twi-Lite Motel 

R & S Snack Bar 

on U. S. Route 1 — Alternate 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 

Fredericksburg, Va. 

SANDWICHES 

Adjoining Howard Johnson's 


Restaurant 

Powhatan St. at the By-Pass 


Gurb Service 


The National Bank of Fredericksburg 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Our 100th Year of Service 

Full Service at Two Locations 

Main Office Branch Office 

900 Princess Anne Street Park and Shop Shopping Center 

Walk-In Windows — Parking Facilities — Drive-In Windows 
Member F. D.I. C. 


WOOLWORTH’S 

REGAL JEWELERS 

920 Caroline Street 

Downtown Fredericksburg 

Fredericksburg’s Largest 

1001 CAROLINE STREET 

and Friendliest 
Jewelers 
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Please , 
Patronize 

Our 


Advertisers 


Compliments of 


ema 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
ESsex 3-6684 


Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
FULL SERVICE BANK 
Member F.D.I.C. 

Member Federal Reserve System 



